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SAVING  THE  LATE 
FALL  VEGETABLES 


Some  of  the  garden  vegetables  will  keep  many  weeks  into  the 
winter  if  properly  stored  in  a  "basement,  a  special  storage  cellar,  or  a 
covered  pit  or  bank,  depending  on  their  kind.     For  certain  vegetables,  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  the  attic  is  the  best  storage  place. 

The  root  crops,  particularly  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  "beets, 
and  oyster  plant  or  salsify,  will  store  perfectly  for  use  for  many  months. 
Potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes  are  among  the  valuable  vegetables  that  may  be 
stored  until  late  in  the  winter. 

A  cool  well-ventilated  cellar  under  the  dwelling  offers  good 
conditions  for  storing  many  vegetables  if  it  does  not  contain  a  furnace. 
Sometimes  a  storage  room  can  be  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the  cellar 
and  provided  with  openings  for  ventilation.     Natural  earth  makes  a  "better 
floor  than  concrete  or  brick,  as  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  is  desirable. 

Caves  and  cellars  built  separate  from  the  house  possess  most 
of  the  advantages  of  a  storage  room  in  the  basement  and  are  superior  in  some 
respects.     They  are  easier  to  fill,  and  a  uniform  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained over  a  longer  period.     They  must  be  sufficiently  insulated  so  that  the 
vegetables  will  not  freeze.     Ventilation  is  necessary.     Sometimes  banks  or 
pits  in  a  well-drained  place  will  answer  all  needs. 

Late  beets  with  the  tops  off  can  be  stored  in  ventilated  barrels, 
loose  boxes,  or  crates  in  the  cellar.     In  a  pit  they  are  put  in  a  pile, 
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covered  with  leaves,   straw,  hay  or  similar  material,  and  then  with  a  cover- 
ing of  soil  2  or  3  inches  thick,  which  is  increased  as  the  cold  "becomes  more 
severe . 

Carrots  are  stored  in  the  same  way.    Fnite  potatoes  must  "be 

more  carefully  protected  from  freezing  than  carrots,  which  can  take  a  little 

frost  without  injury.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  a  small  quantity  of  carrots 

in  the  storage  room  in  the  "basement  and  put  the  rest  in  hanks  or  pits. 

Home-grown  celery  can  "be  "banked  with  earth  in  the  position 
where  it  is  grown,  and  then  covered  with  straw  or  other  coarse  material  as 
the  weather  grows  colder.     Another  method  is  to  excavate  a  special  pit  or 
trench  about  a  foot  in  width,  pack  the  celery  closely,  "bank  it  with  the  surplus 
earth,  and  cover  the  top  with  "boards  on  which  there  is  placed  a  layer  of  straw 
or  cornstalks,  and  finally  a  light  covering  of  earth  which  will  prevent 
freezing  as  the  weather  gets  colder.     Celery  taken  up  just  before  freezing 
occurs,  with  considerable  earth  attached,  can  be  stored  on  the  floor  in  the 
basement  storage  room  or  in  an  outdoor  cellar.     It  should  be  moderately 
moist  to  keep  well. 

Store  sweetpotatoes  in  a  dry,  moderately  warm  place,  such  as 
the  basement  near  the  furnace,  on  a  shelf  near  the  kitchen  stove,  near  the 
chimney  on  the  second  floor,  or  in  a  warm  attic. 

Parsnips  are  not  injured  by  freezing  so  they  may  be  left  in 
the  ground,  or  stored  like  beets  or  carrots.     The  same  is  true  of  salsify. 
Turnips  must  be  kept  in  an  out-door  storage  place  on  account  of  their  pene- 
trating odor.     Onions  need  a  cool,  dry  atmosphere  and  ventilation,  so  put 
them  in  baskets,  crates,  or  large-mesh  bags  and  keep  them  in  the  attic. 

It  often  proves  economical  to  grow  late  vegetables  for 
storage-    Because  of  the  cost  of  containers  and  the  trouble  of  canning,  it 
is  certainly  both  an  economy  and  a  convenience  to  store  anything  that  will 
keep  well  rather  than  try  to  can  it.     The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  a  farmers1  bulletin,  no.  879,  called  "Home  Storage  of  Vegetables",  which 
contains  pictures  and  diagrams  showing  good  types  of  storage  cellars  and 
pits . 
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